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fact is merely a single clue; we must look
further for the disentangling of the threads, new
and old, intricately crossed in Rabindranath's
Indian web.
In the art of the tales told by the Bengali
village tale-tellers memory and improvisation
hold   a  large   share;   and   as   compared   with
western  fiction there  is very much the same
difference that we find in the treatment of the
songs of east and west.    But as Rabindranath
has proved himself in other ways a close student
of foreign literatures,  so here he has known
how to develop for his own use a sympathetic
and thoroughly congenial form of short story.
In it he combines, not hard and fast realism,
but the human realities with his romance, and
truth to  nature   attends   his wildest  apparent
improvisations.     He is able thus to gain effects
which a Nathaniel Hawthorne or a Turgenief
might envy him.    Dr. Seal, perhaps the best-
equipped critic he has had, has pointed out that
his stories resemble most closely (if they are to
be held like anything in European literature)
the shorter tales of Flaubert.    The finer art of
the tale began in Bengal with the " Vaishnavas,"
who gave the Indian tale, or Katka, a more